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* * * 
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MEMBERSHIPS: Memberships in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club are now 
due and may be obtained by writing the above address. Annual member¬ 
ships fall into the following categories: Active $5.00, Joint (Husband 
and Wife) $6.00, Contributing $10.00, Corresponding (residing 20 miles 
or more from Hamilton) $2.50, Student (over 18) $1.00. Meetings are 
held monthly September to May and THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times 
yearly. JOIN NOW. 


* * * 




NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


*** When I returned from vacation I was very saddened to hear of the 
death of Eric Bastin. An ardent naturalist and a gifted writer, Eric 
would regularly put his pen to paper and share his experiences in the 
out-of-doors with us, skillfully describing the sights and sounds of an 
alpine meadow, a seaside marsh, a tropical island or the fields and wood¬ 
lands of Ontario. "Impressions of Cozumel" his last contribution to the 
Wood Duck reached me in June and it is with great respect to his memory 
that I have included it in this issue. 

*** The Junior Corner is a new feature of the Wood Duck and I hope it 
will appear regularly. We have many Junior members and I know they have 
much to share. Richard Rice 11 years old, is our first contributer. He 
keeps a keen eye out for interesting happenings around his Dundas home. 
Let's hear from the rest of you young fellows and gals. 

*** Dr. Bruce Falls, our speaker at the first indoor meeting for the 
season on September 9th., had us all ready to go home and pack our bags 
for a lengthy trip. He gave us,"A Naturalist's View of Australia" with 
excellent slides, taped bird songs and a short film. The parade of pen¬ 
guins on Macquarie Island, far to the south of the mainland, was a sight 
we will not soon forget. Our thanks to Dr. Falls for a memorable evening. 

*** Inflation has hit everything it seems -- donuts included. In 
order to keep the coffee pot hot for a "cool" social, we will have to 
dig a little deeper into our pockets to feed the "kitty". 

*** Membership renewals are coming in steadily. Dr. Aubrey Crich takes 
the honours for being first. Don't be the last. You may miss some issues 
of the Wood Duck. 

A few copies of the Wood Duck have been returned to us because 
members have moved. If you move, inform us of your new address. We 
would like you to receive every issue, 

*** Requ ests for back issues of the Wood Duck - Do you have any copies 
of the Wood Duck which you do not wish to keep on file or send on to a 
friend? The National Library of Canada and the Reference Library at the 
Kalamazoo Nature Centre are missing some copies in their collections from 
September 1969 to May 1974 and would like to fill the gaps. Bring any 
copies you wish to donate to the next meeting, or them to Miss Hazel 
Broker at 52 Paisley Avenue South, Hamilton. 

*** Your Wood Duck committee consists of; Anita Rice, typist, Jack 
Leech-Porter, mimeographer, Bill Littlewood, doing the compiling and 
mailing with George North editing Noteworthy Birds and myself, Hazel 
Broker attempting to edit the remainder of each issue. This is your 
bulletin. Do keep the articles coming in. Manuscripts must reach my 
desk by the first of the month if they are to appear the following month. 
My thanks to those who have already contributed. 

************* 

*** Please Gend your records of Noteworthy Birds on the 15th of each 
month to George W. North, G57 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or 
telephone 634-5463, 


************* 
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WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Black, 21 Reginald St., Hamilton. 

Mrs. C. C. Brannan, 166 Breckendale Court, Burlington. 

Mr. Dave Copeland, 28 Sandalwood Ave., Hamilton. 

Mr. Martin Cooper, 21 Kensington Ave., N., Hamilton 
Mrs. N. Donald, R. R. #1 Verona. 

Mrs. Judith Escott, 1-480 Indian Road, Burlington. 

Miss Rosemary Gaymer, 1103-205 Queen Mary Drive, Oakville. 

Mrs. H. C. Giess, 600 Ronald Drive, Burlington. 

Mrs. M. E. Gillespie, 58 Mayfair Cr., Dundas. 

Mr. & Mrs. George Globe, 306 Mallard Ave., Burlington. 

Dr. & Mrs. Jean-Michel Jaquet, 68 Tisdale St., South Hamilton. 
Edith Lawrence, 2345 Hixon St., Oakville. 

Mrs, Jean Peebles, 242 Westcourt Place, Waterloo. 

K. J. Puley, 124 Robinson St., Hamilton. 

Elsie Rice, 47 Maple Ave., Dundas. 

Richard Rice, 47 Maple Ave., Dundas. 

Mr. E. Robert Ross, 913-1928 Main St., West Hamilton. 

Mr. Merl Rubel, Balls Falls, Jordon Harbour. 

D. L. Smith, 124 Robinson Street, Hamilton. 

Mr. Brian Wylie, 8 Wilmar Court, Dundas. 

************* 

JUNIOR CORNER 

*** NATURE'S MYSTERIES **** by RICHARD RICE 

A COWBIRD ,,.? 

One evening in July, I was sitting down at the supper table when 
I heard a squawking noise outside. I peered out the window and saw a 
large bird knocking over a smaller bird. At first I thought the larger 
bird was a mother pushing her baby out of danger from cats, hawks, or 
maybe an eagle. 

As I was watching, I saw the little bird give the larger bird a 
worm. It was so silly I just had to tell the rest of the family. 

During the commotion I got a birdbook by Roger Tory Peterson. We sat 
and watched until finally the two flew up to the clothesline facing us. 
Then I realized it was a small Song Sparrow mothering a Cowbird twice 
its size. This is one of the many mysteries of nature. 


*** 


*** A VERSE TO PONDER 

When you have grown in wisdom 

From all you have heard and seen 

Be careful to leave only footprints 

To show where you have been 

For behind you is coming your brother 

And he has to learn things too 

So if you have damaged and broken and spoiled 

He'll know that the spoiler is you! 


(Huntsville Nature Club Notes. Vol. 17 #1, September 1974.) 
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*** EVENTS in OCTOBER 


******************** 


•A * A * A * * * * A A * * A * A * V; A * A * * A * * * * A * * * * A * * * * A 


* 


* 


* GENERAL MEETING GENERAL MEETING GENERAL MEETING * 


* Date and Time : WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1974 at 8:00 P.M. * 
*N'ote the change from our usual Monday night meeting. * 
A * 


A place ; Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens 
A Plains Road East, Burlington, Ontario. • 

ic 

A Speaker : MR. JAMES BAYLY OF KINGSTON will show his film 

a' 

A " CANOEING THE COPPERMINE RIVER " 

* MR. BAYLY has visited the Artie several times 

A and has many experiences to share with us. 

A Do not miss this opportunity to see something 

A of this northern river. 

A 


* 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* VISITORS ARE WELCOME. STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS * 

- — - . 


AV .****rt. ) VAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA*AAAAAAAAA 


1 •'!: : tj 

OTHER OCTOBER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Sund ay. October 6 at 8:00a.m. CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Birds - in the Bronte area. Meet at the Shell Park, Lakeshore Rd., 
(Highway #2) just east of the Pig and Whistle. For this 
hike along Bronte Creek wear waterproof footwear and bring 
a lunch. 

Leader Alan Wormington, Telephone Hamilton 547-9295. 


Saturday. October 5 at 8:30 a.m. 

The Royal Botanical Gardens are conducting two field trips to Backus 
Woods near St, Williams. Backus Woods Field Study - leader Dr. James 
Pringle, Mushrooming in Norfolk County - leader Dr. Peter Rice, 

Advance registration required by Sept. 30th. Fee - $2.00 for R.B.G. 
members, $3.00 for non-members. 

Saturday and Sunday. October 12, 13. 

Camp out this Thanksgiving Weekend with the Iroquoia Bruce Trail 
Club at Fanshaw Park in London and hike on some of the Thames Valley, 
.• For further information call Gord Fenton, Hamilton 388-1694. 

Sunday, October 20 at 10:00a.m. CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Become acquainted with the woody plants and autumn wildflowers in 
our own Short Hills Sanctuary, North Pelhem. Meet at the sanctuary 
and bring a lunch. 

Leader: George Meyers Grimsby 945-4217 

* 


A A * 


(continued) 
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* OTHER OCTOBER EVENTS - (continued) 


How to get there. 

Short Hills Sanctuary is about 40 miles from Hamilton. Take 
the Q. E. or Mud St., and Fly Road east to Victoria Street (Vine- 
land). Proceed south on Victoria to Metier St., (6% miles from 
the top of the escarpment). Left on Metier and proceed through 
North Pelham to Centre Street. The Sanctuary is on the north¬ 
east corner. Park on Centre Street. Another route is to take 
Highway #20 east, turn left on North Pelham Rd.(7.9 miles past 
Bismark), right on Metier and proceed to Centre St. 

Anyone in need of transportation contact Dr. Bert MacLaren, 
Telephone 389-6555. 

Sunday October 20 at 10:30 a.m. 

Hike 8.8 miles on the Toronto section of the Bruce Trail with the 
Iroquoia B.T.C. Meet where the trail crosses #7 Highway. Leader 
Bob VanDusen, Hamilton 522-3788 


Monday, October 28 at 8:00p.m. 


"The Land No One Wanted", an Audubon Screen Tour Film sponsored by 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at the Headquarters Building. 


Sunday, October 27th.. at 8:00a.m. 


CLUB FIELD EVENT 


Explore our Spooky Hollow Sanctuary in Norfolk County. Bring 
along clippers etc. to clear trails of any excessive summer growth 
This is an opportunity to get to know something of the natural 
wia Lory of our sanctuary while we prepare it for winter. Bring a 
lunch. Meet at the J^oiicain plasa, Fennell and Upr® r ^ 1 ! ieS ’ 

, viaL ion Shivas Telephone Dundas o28-oo4o. 


Sunday , November 3rd, CLUB FI ELD EVENT 

Here's a chance to get in on the beginni^o ot something. For 
the first time the H. N. C. is sponsored a Late Fall Bird Count 
which will be the beginning - yearly record of late fall migrants 
and early winter visitors within a radius of 25 miles from Dundurn 
Castle. Many volunteers are needed to cover this large area. 

Contact Alan Wormington, Hamilton 547-9295 for your territory. 


********************* 

(from Wildlife Report June-July 1974) 
SCIENTISTS CO LLECT WHOOPING CR ANE EGGS 


*** In a continuing effort to save the Whooping Crane ... now numbering 
just 48 in the wild ... biologists from the Canadian Wildlife Service and 
the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife have collected 13 eggs from 
nests in Wood Buffalo National Park in the Northwest Territories. 

If the eggs are successfully hatched, the young will join a captive 
flock of 17 birds in Maryland's Patuxent Wildlife Research Centre. 

The egg pick-up program began in 1967 because of fear that the wild 

flock was too vulnerable to weather and diseases to survive unaided,. 

* 
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FIELD EVENT REPORTS 


*** Flowers on the Ancaster Trail s - The weather forecast for Saturday, 
Auguste 31st, was not promising but by 1:30 p.m. the clouds broke and 15- 
20 budding botanists had a good afternoon on the Wilderness Trail at 
Ancaster. This trail, one of the Hamilton Conservation Authority trails, 
can be reached from the parking lot on Martin's Lane (Turn right off 
Jerseyville Road just past Ancaster High School). It winds through a 
variety of terrain and can be easily walked in three quarters of an hour 
but our hikers found so much of interest that three hours passed before 
they returned to their cars. Early, Rough-stemmed, Dwarf, Canada, Lance¬ 
leaved and Wreath Goldenrods, Azure and Purple-stemmed Asters, Grass- 
of-Parnassus, Tall White Lettuce, Water-Pennywort, Spurred Gentian and 
Beechdrops were all found in bloom. There were berries on the Partridge- 
berry and Wintergreen. Christmas, Lady and New York Ferns were noted as 
well as Spice Bush and Sassafrass, both southern species near their north¬ 
ern limits. Dr. Bert MacLaren's skilled and enthusiastic leadership was 
appreciated by all present. 

*** Birding, Hamilton to Mountsberg - The September 8th,, club outing 
to Mountsberg was highly successful with several of the 18 participants 
adding "firsts" to their life lists. 

On the pond and mud flats below the Dundas Hydro Station there were 
Common Gallinule, Semi palmated Plover, Killdeer, Pectoral Sandpipers, 

Sora and Virginia Rails, eleven Northern Phalarope and an Osprey on a 
fishing expedition that proved successful. The next stop at the upper 
end of the lake created by Christie Dam provided Lesser Yellowlegs, several 
Great Blue Heron, a Great Egret and a flight of eleven Wood Duck which 
landed in a quiet bay. On a side trip to the 5th., Concession near West- 
field Pioneer Village, two Bluebirds awaited us with Cedar Waxwings, Gold¬ 
finch, a Wood Pewee and several immature Rose-breasted Grosbeaks moving 
through the same woodlot. Along the causeway at Mountsberg the haze and 
position of the sun made Identification difficult. Here we added Stilt, 
Baird's and Least Sandpipers to our list plus Water Pipit, Kingfisher, 
Hummingbird, Flicker and a Red-tailed Hawk. There were several Killdeer, 
Lesser Yellowlegs and Great Blue Heron to add to the interest at this stop. 
Those who proceeded to the former Toll Gate area on the Skyway Bridge were 
rewarded by sighting a Spotted Sandpiper and Long-billed Dowitchers on the 
mud flats at the east end of Hamilton Bay, 

Our thanks to John Olmstead for his capable leadership. Not only 
did he help us with identification but he introduced us to several good 
birding areas. 

*** Canoeing on Big Creek - Words are inadequate to describe that de¬ 
lightful day spent canoeing down Big Creek to Long Point. Sunday, September 
15 saw 34 eager canoeists launching 13 canoes into a quiet stream near a 
bridge lined with Cliff Swallow nests. At first the creek wound its way 
through farmland and woods - a log jam at the beginning proving to be the 
only large obstacle and that we manoeuvred with a bit of ingenuity, some 
hefty pulls and at least one pair of wet feet. The overhanging tree 
branches along the way were just small challenges. The weather was superb. 
The gentle breeze which gave the inexperienced among us (mainly me) some 
practice in canoe handling in the morning, freshened into a strong wind 
by the time the marsh area was reached in the afternoon and we Utterly 
"sailed" down the last stretch to a quick landing at the causeway. 


(continued) 
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Black Walnut, Silver Maple, Black Ash, Basswood, Eastern Cottonwood, 
several kinds of Willow, Red-osier and Gray Dogwood, Alder and River Grape, 
heavy with delicious fruit, were some of the trees, shrubs and vines which 
. lined the banks of the stream. Because of the wind and the thickness of 
the foliage, bird sightings were few but during our lunch stop numbers of 
Tree Swallows did aerobatics overhead, an Osprey soared over a nearby 
lagoon and 20 Canada Geese flew past in formation. Cray fish turrets were 
plentiful along the stream edge and Giant Duckweed was noted floating down¬ 
stream, no doubt disturbed by the canoe paddles, A Viceroy Butterfly and 
a giant Bullfrog found themselves in Todd Zimmerman's insect net, but not 
at the o amo Lime. 

The noisemakers, which sound like guns and are used by the farmers, 
seemed to be effective in keeping the flocks of birds from the corn fields 
but they certainly shattered the peaceful atmosphere as we glided down¬ 
stream during the afternoon. Solitary, Pectoral and Least Sandpipers, 
Semipalmated Plover, Killdeer, Lesser Yellowlegs and Great Blue Heron were 
sighted along the river. Many Blue winged Teal were disturbed by our pro¬ 
gress and flocks of Red-winged Blackbirds, Common Grackle and Brown-headed 
Cowbirds moved about. A map turtle allowed us to move in close with our 
cameras. Water-stargrass was in bloom, its small pale yellow flowers just 
above the water's surface. The hips were well-formed on the Marsh Rose. 

In the late afternoon canoes were reluctantly returned to the tops 
of the cars but the Long Point dunes called many of us. The surf on the 
lake side was rough with the waves rushing high up the beach but we did 
see Sanderlings feeding at the water's edge. In the area behind the dunes 
we found many species of flowers in bloom - Grass^of-Parnassus, Boneset, 
Sneezeweed, Kalm's Lobelia, Rush Aster, Thin-leaved Gerardia, Ohio and 
Gray Goldenrod, Fringed Gentian, Nodding Ladies'-tresses, Yellow Flax, 
Trailing Wild Bean, Tall Wormwood, Sea Rocket, Sand Spurge, Silverweed and 
False Dragonhead. Marsh St. Johnswort was in bud. In this area too, were 
many Crayfish turrets. A large well-camouflaged Leopard Frog and a Black 
Garter Snake ( 30% of the Garter Snakes in this area are of this melan- 
istic phase) added interest, Marsh Fern was common. Bert MacLaren re¬ 
ported that on his way back over the causeway he stopped near the bridge 
for one last look over the marsh and a mink came along the shore to with¬ 
in six feet of the car, a great finale - to a successful day. 

Three cheers for our leaders Dennis Price and Bert MacLaren. We 
will all be looktn 6 LuiwarH to the next canoe outing and perhaps some of 
our corresponding members could help us. Wo would like to know of 
navigable waterways suitable for a day's outing and would appreciate 
hearing your suggestions. Write to Dr. R. MacLaren, 79 Elmhurst, Hamilton. 


* * * * * * * * * * ** * 


XXX Name Tags at General Meetings - Do come to the table and Joan Peters 
will make a name tag for you to wear. In this way, perhaps, we will be able 
to get to know one another better and we will be able to make our new 
members feel at home. Wear your name tags during the coffee hour but 
don't forget to return them to Joan after the meeting. We are making up 
the name tags as you come and ask for them because, in many cases we do not 
know your first name. After a few months we should have a full set on hand 
providing you return them to us. It has also been suggested that we should 
wear name tags on hikes, A very good idea. 

************* 
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*** THE NIAGARA ESCARPMENT . by J. Leech-Porter 

The geological history of the earth is divided into seven eras, the 
oldest being the Azoic and the youngest the Cenozoic. Each era is in turn 
divided into periods. 

The Escarpment was laid down in the Paleozoic Era, The Paleozoic Era 
is divided into six periods. Of these we are only interested in three, in 
this area, namely the Ordivician, the Silurian and the Devonian, Their ages 
according to the latest thinking are 500 to 430, 430 to 395, 395 to 345 
million years, respectively. Each period is in turn divided into formations, 
and they in turn, usually, into members. Formations are often grouped to¬ 
gether in groups, The precise arrangement, and names, depends to some extent 
on the authority involved, 

Pickering rests on the Billings Formation, the oldest one of the Ordivi¬ 
cian Period. The rocks become younger as one goes west. Thus Toronto rests 
on the Dundas Formation, the next one in the Ordivician Period. The Meaford 
Formation is found just east of Brampton. Finally there is the youngest 
Ordivician formation, the Queenston, which underlies all of the Escarpment, 
Naturally if one drills deeply enough one will usually hit the older forma¬ 
tions. Though the Queenston underlies the whole of the Escarpment it is only 
visible at a few places, unless one excavates. 

The Escarpment itself'consists of the eleven lowest formations of the 
Silurian Period, plus the Queenston in a few places. The top one of the 
eleven, the Guelph, only occurs near Dundas, It is however, always present 
a few miles back of the top of the Escarpment, The remaining two formations 
of the Silurian are found still further west of the Escarpment. They in 
turn give place to rocks of the Devonian Period, 

Formations and members are generally named after the place where they 
are found as a typical outcrop. The period to which they belong is deter¬ 
mined by the typical fossils found in them. Thus, though formations of the. 
same age tend to consist of the same rocks, they do not always. For example, 
you will note the Grimsby Formation changes over to the Cabot Head, 


Two charts follow. They show the formations and members to be found in 
the Escarpment from Niagara Falls to Manitoulin Island, at various typical 
locations on or near the Bruce Trail. 

The locations are given by a number etc., which is defined below. An 
"x" indicates the precise formation or member shown is not normally visible 
at that location, ? indicates the information is not known to the writer. 


No, Location 

0 Queenston Heights 

1 Decew Falls 

2 Rockway 

9 Grimsby Gorge 
13 Stoney Creek Gorge 
10 #2 Highway North of 

Ancaster 

21 Clappison Cut 
37 Limehouse railroad 


No. 

46 

65 

71 

74 

76 

114 

126 

135 


Lo cation 

Just North of Highway #7 
Cannings Falls 
Hornings Mills(Kilgorie) 


Just 


West 

« 


of Craigleith 


Balmy Beach 
Between Kemble 
Dodd's Hill 


and 


No. 


Location 


140 Oxenden 

151 Wiarton 

161 North of Wiarton 

187 Hope Bay 

220 Near Lion’s Head 

D,B. Dyer's Bay 

C,H. Cabot Head 

T, Tobermory 

M, Manitoulin Island 


cut) 135 Skinner Bluff 
(NOTE. The numbers and locations are those used in the Geological Survey 
of Canada, Memoir 289, published by the Queen's Printers). 


I 


I 
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TYPICAL ROCKS OF EACH FORMATION AND MEMBER 


Queenston 
Whirlpool 
Power Glen - 
Manitoulin 
Cabot Head - 
Grimsby 

Thorold 

Neahga 

Reynales 

Irondequoit - 

Rochester 

Decew 

Dyer Bay 

Wingfield 

S t. Edmund - 

Fossil Hill - 

Gasport 

Goat Island - 

Lion's Head - 

Colpoy Bay — 

Wiarton 

Eramooa 

Lockport 

Guelph 


Brick red shale 

White to light grey fine grained quartzose sandstone 

Dark grey to green shale with interbedded bands of sandstone 

Blue grey to buff dolomite 

Grey shale with interbedded sandstone and limestone 
Bottom half - red shale with interbedded red sandstone 
Top half - red sandstone with inclusions of red shale 
White to light grey fine grained quartzose limestone 
Grey to green shale 

Light grey dense dolomiticiimestone with grey shale partings 

White to light grey crystalline limestone 

Black to grey shale with limestone layers 

Dark grey dolomitic limestone 

Grey crystalline limestone 

Grey shale with interbedded dolomites 

Brown dolomite 

Brown dolomite 

Grey to white dolomitic limestone 

Grey fine grained dolomite 

Dark brown dolomite 

Grey dolomite 

Grey crinoidal dolomite 

Dark brown bituminous dolomite 

Grey magnesium limestone or dolomite 

Light grey sacchoroidal dolomite 


TYPICAL FOSSILS FOUND IN THE ESCARPMENT 


Bryozoa 

Echinodermata 


Mollusca 


Arthropoda 


Annelida 

Coelenterata 


Brachropoda 
Simple Plants 


- Moss animals 

- Spiny skinned animals 

Crinoidea - Sea lilies (so called) 

Cystoidea - Bladder-like animals 
Shell animals (many exceptions) 

Gastropoda - Stomach-foot - snails 

Pelecypoda - Hatchet-foot - clams, oysters, etc. 

Cephalopoda - Feet before heads - nautilus, squid, etc. 

- Jointed feet 

Trilobita - Three lobed bodies 
Ostracoda - (crutraccansO (crabs) 

- Segmented worms 

- Very simple animals such as 

Hydrozoa - jellyfish 
Anthozoa - corals 

- Shell animals (two parts of shell unequal) 
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(from The Iroquoian , Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club, Vol. 5, #4, Sept. 1970) 
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xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


X X 

x IN MEMORIAM x 

X X 

x In the passing of Eric Bastin on July Thirty-first, x 

x Nineteen hundred and seventy-four, the Club lost a faith- x 

x ful contributor to the Wood Duck Magazine, and a former x 

x President. x 

x x 

x Eric was an ardent naturalist and was our choice as x 

x representative on the Hamilton Region Conservation Au- x 

x thority. His expertise will be greatly missed. x 

x x 

x To his family we extend our sincere sympathy, x 

x x 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


IMPR ESSIONS OF COZUMEL by Eric Walter Bastin 

It was nearly one o'clock when we came out of El Pirata Negro, 
leaving the cool haven of the caf& for the sun-seared, dusty waterfront 
of San Miguel. There was no traffic at that hour and only a few pedestrians, 
certainly tourists, broke the calm peace of siesta. We could hear the 
rustle and rattle of coconut-palm fton'ds overhead as the tradewind stirred 
them, mercifully bringing breathable air in from the north-east, across a 
blue Caribbean. 

Deciding to visit the aquarium, we set off southward, staying on the 
shady side, past gift-shops crammed with Mayan souvenirs, silver trinkets 
and gay-hued, hand-woven basketry. The aquarium was clean and cool, with 
subdued lighting, a welcome oasis. Its collection was comprehensive and 
well displayed, with smaller species inside in illuminated, glass tanks and 
larger ones, such as groupers, sharks, alligators and sea-turtles, in big, 
outdoor pools shaded by thatched roofs on posts. As we watched sharks in 
their blue, concrete pool a white ketch passed along shore under auxiliary 
power. It sported a bright, green awning aft of the wheelhouse and it was 
followed, a few lengths astern, by a watchful magnificent frigate-bird, 
which wheeled and soared above its wake, scissor-tail spread widely. 

Later, when the sun was declining and the heat had lessened, I 
strolled half a mile up the road from our hotel to seek birds, and they 
were numerous. A noisy roadside hawk sat very upright on a telephone wire 
uttering its varied calls and cries, while equally loquacious boat-tailed 
grackles competed for my ear. Almost directly across the road from the 
hotel was a run-down farm, where half-a-dozen hump-shouldered, horned gray 
cattle, angular and bony, kept company with four cattle egrets. Overhead, 
as at almost any hour of the day, circled several black and a few turkey 
vultures. 

Past white walls of stucco, often bright with magenta-coloured 
bougainvillaea, past banana-palms and crimson-hued hibiscus my steps led 
to a winding.lane behind the abandoned airfield. One striking tree, its 
identity unknown to me, was laden with golden-yellow flower-clusters. In 
the shrubbery along that lane were several species of familiar warblers 
and I recognized quickly such old friends as yellow, yellow-rumped, common 

(continued) 
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yellow- throat-, *-oJotart and Canada, Higher up, in treetops and on posts or 
wires, perched tropical kingbirds and tropical mockingbirds, both common, 
roadside species in Cozumel. 

It was while I was watching a flock of fourteen ruddy ground-doves 
working its way over the grit and gravel of the lane that a glint of metal¬ 
lic green caught my eye, drawing attention up to treetop levels. With de-' 
light I recognized an unfamiliar hummingbird, shining, metallic’green all 
over except for a darkish tail and a suggestion of bronziness on the back 
The guide-book identified it as one of those diminutive charmers called 
collectively "Emeralds," and it was the fork-tailed emerald — a handsome 
male. Later that afternoon I met its even more striking relative, the 
white-bellied emerald, immaculately white below, but otherwise similar. 

Both species are tiny, barely over three inches long, and have thin bills 
of notable length. 

I formed the habit, in late afternoon, of watching the sky, along 
sJnue, for the roseate spoonbills. Evidently they fed during the day in 
the marly ponds and lagoons of the northern half of Cozumel, flying south¬ 
ward along the western shore near dusk, to return to the mangrove thickets 
for overnight roosting. Many have written of the magnificent spectacle 
provided by a flight of spoonbills in a tropical dusk; the fact remains 
that it is an inspiring, unforgettable sight as the great birds, necks ex¬ 
tended fully, wide pink wings undulating in slow rhythm, beat a path home¬ 
ward against a reddening sun and refulgent sky. They were, perhaps, fifty 
to sixty feet above the surface of the sea. 

After dinner -- late in Mexico -- a few of us would promenade on the 
patio in the cool darknessj then settle into deck chairs with a tall drink 
for some conversation,. On two occasions a barn owl flew in hesitant, 
almost spectral flight northward across the patio, gleaming whitish-buff 
in the lights that floodlit the hotel, as it searched for an evening meal 
perhaps a mouse or rat, or one of the small, brown lizards that were 
common in that vicinity. One of our party speculated that barn owls might 
inhabit the abandoned control-tower, now lacking glass, of a former air¬ 
field not far away. 

Mornings were spent, sometimes, in the beach and pool area, as the 
sun climbed and the intensity of heat grew. At ten o'clock an Indian 
boatman would steer his glass-bottomed observation launch to the hotel's 
dock and blow a fanfare on a conch-shell, to attract passengers for his 
sightseeing cruise. It was unusual, primitive music that constrasted 
oddly, on one occasion, with the twentieth-century sound of a passing 
Boeing "737" jet aircraft! One morning I watched as two blue, seagoing 
tugs of Dutch registry laboured offshore to refloat a large, white Italian 
cruise-ship that had gone aground in the straits, only eleven miles wide, 
that separate the island from the Yucatan peninsula. There was always 
noise from taxis, motor-scooters and jeeps passing along the nearby shore- 
road, but in a lull one might detect the quiet notes of the yellow-throated 
warblers which were to be found often in coconut-palms near the seawater 
pool. Conspicuous, brightly-coloured mites, they seemed used to humans and 
allowed fairly close approach. As I watched from a deck-chair one morning 
a few Vaux swifts came over, then returned for several passes above pool 
and patio. With them were two larger birds, clearly swallows; with closer 
checking their metallic, blue-green iridescence, white underparts and rump- 
patches proclaimed their identity -- mangrove swallows. 


(continued) 
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LO cheSTb^r" 8 h "TV", 3 tOWn rarlc ° f San Miene1 ’ Hugging the shade 
the Mint family I da 7, ^rubbery. A blood-red wildflower, (a Salvia of 
Uie Mint family, I decided,) was common, as was a tiny, Oxford-blue morning 

°£ Y 17 ^ LnS ^ hat sprawled a11 over bushes and climbed tree-trunks 

Black catbirds and melodious blackbirds sought to escape the heat of mid- 

eP , ‘ etS> bUt COUld be £0m,d ^ diligent work. Whi st peer- 
“? " lth bln ° CUliU:s « leafy, dense hedgerow I found n.yseif looking et a 

crissul lt stave 1 !! • °. Uve - 8rM " blrd » ltb y«Uow underpants and white 
, h . !' a y d 6eP C ° Ver near Sround-level but in careful observ- 

i ™ a dl !L i " 8 ' , i Sh a »l“y b -i-y face and crown which contrasted 

and had a L 777 Suparciliar y-line; the bill seemed notably stout 

__ a rufo(JS h mina d h ° 0k ’ T . hGre W3S ^ interestin g> new species for my list 
a rufous-browed pepper-shrike, a species with its own race insularis 
on Cozumel Island, Quintana Roo, Mexico. ’ ~ riS ) 

satisfving h bec SPeCie i ^ Sam6 m ° rninS > which 1 found particularly 

was 8 be cause it is uncommon, apparently, in the south-eastern lowlands 

was the rose-breasted thrush-tanager. It was in a leafy thicket once again’ 

for t° 3 i0t ° f checking » with frequent dips into Blake's field-guide be-’ 

■Ski^riX* h“- “ r° S “ £en ' ale ’ " lth -tl-er than rose-red 

rkmgs on the ashy-gray, basic colour-scheme. The deliberate thrush- 

cation? VementS ° f ^ were «t helpfu! in IdentiH- 

Suddenly I was in. the-middle- -of-a- small flock of yellow- faced grass- 

throat U 1 y ’ 3 ? tlVe and vocal - There, naming was easy, for the golden 

bi«r o “fjriT r lG ’ Particularl y» contrast strikingly with the 

about the " t Cr T- } WaS t0 S6e these small » colourful finches, 

about the size of a chipping sparrow, several times during my stay. One 

r species merits special comment because of its distinctive brilliance 

and characteristic actions, the bananaquit. This member of the honeycreeper 

anu y is surprisingly warbler-like. It moves methodically through leaves 

and blossoms at the tips of twigs, mostly in silence and is warbler-sized 

and'vGlL 1 ^p P ° ln I :e J , | d M lirVed bU1 and striking P atte rn of black, white-’: 
and yellow are unmistakable. I saw two of them that hot, March morning. ' 

Nearby I paused and leaned on a fence-post to look across a brushy 
clearing towards a line of tall trees. A heap of jumbled logs lay un- 
idHy in the field and a small movement near its apex caught my eye. The 
topmost log looked like bleached white cedar after long exposure to wind 
and sun on some beach; it was fully five feet in length and - it moved [ 

As I watched, it raised and lowered its head in jerky sequence. It was the 
largest iguana I had ever seen, gunmetal gray with white and black dis¬ 
ruptive markings, sunning itself atop the strewn logs. 

By the time I walked back to my hotel the mariachi musicians already 
weie assembling on the shady patio to play us through our leisurely lunch, 
lor me, that turned out to be a sandwich de polio with an ice-cold cerveza 
Garta Blanca . And then it was siesta-time, again ! 


************* 


** *Change of Addresses : 

Two executive members have new addresses. Dr. Chauncey Wood, Past 
President can be reached at 16 Midwood Road, Victoria, B. C. and Mr. Paul 
Eagles can be reached at 502 Elgin Street North, Cambridge, Ontario., or 
telephone 519-621-2643. 


***** 
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*** Kids Keep Ontario Spic & Span 

Ontario high school students have been helping to S.W.E.E.P. 
their province clean since 1971. 

Under the auspices of Project S.W.E.E.P. acrostic for Students 
Working in an Environment Enhancement Program, more than 5,400 students 
have cleaned up Ontario's roadsides, stream banks and unofficial dumps. 

In addition, they have helped with such projects as the reconstruction of 
pioneer villages and the initial development of new conservation areas. 

This summer, some 1,400 youths worked on S.W.E.E.P. projects. 

Instrumental in keeping the program alive has been Ford of 
Canada which each year lends trucks to the project. This year a total 
of 140 Ford trucks were supplied. 

S.W.E.E.P. was implemented by Ontario's conservation - auth- 
orities and coordinated through Queen's Park. 

(Wildlife Report, Canadian Wildlife Federation. Aug.-Sept. 1974.) 

************* 

.vvVvv E ditor's Note ; S.W.E.E.P. in Ontario and similar projects in other 
provinces have certainly improved the appearance of our highways, While 
chatting with a young motorcycle traveller from Maine U.S.A. while we 
were photographing fishing boats in the harbour at Liverpool N. S. I 
was surprised^and pleased when he congratulated we Canadians on the lack 
of visible garbage along our roadsides and in our parks. I agreed with 
him with regard to Nova Scotia and many provinces but stated that though 
we were attempting a clean-up campaign in more densely-populated southern 
Ontario we still had a long way to go. "But", he said, "I've been to 
your Niagara Peninsula and it is much cleaner there than in many areas 
of my country." So, keep it up folks, the results are showing. Make a 
point of carrying out more garbage than you brought in when you walk the 
trails this fall, I noted many families this summer who left picnic 
areas cleaner than when they found them - and all members of the family 
were helping in the clean-up. An excellent example for the children, or 
is it that the children are setting the example for the adults?. 

*** Exchange Publications - The Hamilton Naturalists' Club exchanges bull¬ 
etins with similar clubs from coast to coast and your editor is the only 
one who has had the opportunity to enjoy them. Some articles are re¬ 
printed in the Wood Duck but to print all interesting and informative 
articles is impossible. So,- your editor is planning to set up a 
"borrower's table" at each meeting. Publications will be left for you 
to look at or to take home for more leisurely reading. If you return 
them the following month others may enjoy them too. Club field events 
across Canada sound exciting and some year I would like to plan a holiday 
so that I could participate in some of these activities across our 
province and our country. I know we would welcome travellers on our 
Club outings (other clubs take note) and I'm certain our members would 
be similarly welcomed by other clubs. What better way to discover some¬ 
thing of the flora and fauna of a new area'.' 

************* 

* * * 
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*** NEW NATURE BOOKS IN HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Barbara Woods is the editor of Eco-Solutions: A Case for the 
Environmenta l Crisis . It is a collection of 25 articles dealing with a 
variety of environmental issues by authors expert in their particular field. 
The articles are grouped into nine general categories such as "Population" 
or "Water Pollution". Suggested readings include paperbacks and periodi¬ 
cals. 


A beautifully balanced book is Lawrence Pringle's Wild River which 
pranouto £ur general readers the wild rivers of the United States, The 
colour photography is superb, communicating the very mood of life in and 
along the rivers. The text elaborates on the pictures with a very read¬ 
able summary of current knowledge about flowing water ecosystems. 

This Living Earth . In exquisite photographs and moving text, David 
Cavagnaro takes the reader on an unusual journey of discovery that may be 
no farther away than a backyard or vacant lot. Any such local, he proves, 
may reveal the whole pattern of nature. Each of the 114 photographs, every 
one of them a work of art itself, illustrates his fascination with a blade 
of grass or a raindrop and brings significance to the commonplace. 

The Complete Naturalist: a Lif e of Linn aeus by Wilfrid Blunt is a 
fascinating account of Linnaeus' epoch-making scientific achievements, his > 
explorations in Lapland, his life with his family and his students. It 
is amplified by many handsome reproductions of drawings, paintings and 
engravings related to his research and discoveries. 

Walking in the Wild is a complete guide to hiking and backpacking 
by Robert J. Kelsey and covers clothing and equipment, trail techniques, 
setting up camp and ensuring healthy meals. Emphasis is placed on the 
modern aspect of backpacking both in the protection of the environment 
and in the use of new and revolutionary gear. 


*** A LIST OF RECOMMENDE D GU IDEBOOKS FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF HIGHER PLANTS 
OF ONTARIO .., . ... . . adapted from an article by J.S.Pringle 

t ’ * 

Ferns: 

A Field Guide to the Ferns by B. Cobb (Peterson Field Guide Series 
Trees: 

Native Trees of Canada by R.C. Hosle (from Information Canada) 

Trees of North America by Frank C. Brockman 

A Field Guide to Trees and Shrubs by G. A. Petrides (Peterson Field Guide 

Series) 


Wildflowers; 

A Field Guide to Wildflowers of Northeastern & North-central North America 
by Peterson & M6Ketisy. ( -Peterson Field Guide Series) 

Michigan Wildflowers by Helen V. Smith 


Weeds: 

Weeds of Canada by Frankton & Mulligan (from Information Canada) 

Ontario Weeds by Montgomery, Switzer & Kingsbury ( Ministry of Agricultur 

( from The Gardens Bulletin, Royal Botanical Gardens, Volume 27, No. 5, Oct.197: 
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